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THE  BENCH  AKD  BAR. 


^'fs 


rSc.np»t.it.  Vtnetal  FhiMnpson  tMwIeJ  attt  the  Roilry  MooorAin* 
inJ  on  llko  i'mttic  OmM  W  mm  hcthh  f'l  l»*3,  JAd  M^kt  iaatcrt»ft» 
ienrfitej  by  '>«  "ip  I'c  wj»  irdcmmn  o/  the  dry  froni  x»7*  o 
jSjS,  !*i  1879,  h*  W4ji  th*  RepuWfcan  cuidiliii;  /.ar  itw  iim* 
CcKiitHutloofli  Coantttion,  and  i^  ihw  promirte-inJj  (onnecreij  with 
t.i<  wart  of  tb:  Citu^nr*'  Anociaiicn  of  Chicago  IJ'r  tu  niu- 
■    -  ned,  in  }gA6,    lo    ^Jias  JiU«.i;haoiI«-i;.itiiieJhrer  at    ^nue)  C 

Quiidlei,  of  JViclurn.  Vt,     TTiey  h.i«  twociaUrni.  L*vn-«tt  jcd 
SjSJfl.  both  of  wham  are  noMrbeiiij;  cducateJ  in  thhdty, 

JIC'BV  5.  .Mo.Vliot.  a  fnctiiiiff    IjWT*r  0/  Jong  airf  hiij} 
itiiNliag  Jii  Chcujo.  »as  hum   In  JaJtlimfe,    Md,  ftbmuty  9, 
ij*7,  thrwa  «!•  IV  Hrrry  jnJSj-lrijiiiThcniw)  .irouroc.    Ht  pa»»cd' 
JsIj    tAtly    tHF>h#'>d  in  ISrtiomi:   CiKiaf^,  ifltl  prepiftij   hi  «)U 
Itrye  *t  0«ftWiJ,  K.  V.     At  iJic  pfld  «f  ttr**- jrtairt  Sf  ^nwni  Ihf 
|iup|ordi»of  GfiKVi  Colkfff.  M.  V„ jradwiiiur,  la  i9jo.ai  viU 
edi-tcfiiHorimcLMi      II*  HuJied  liw  In  {!u  oiifiw  ffesus  !{  W/. 
'     sr-iit.  of  OsJ<K«l.  foi  a  eirae,  inil,  «fi«  leichin?  sci»ol   (w  •  fr* 
rtrait.  wflj  4dmill«l  to  Ih*  Eir  ia  1853.      Mr.  Slonroe  puKhaMd 
a  feir  bocks,  and   n  oire  cune   to  Chfajn,  *rh«rc  K?  wis  at- 
qiuimeed   wilJi  Slrpturn  A..   Ikaeiam.     Knccuiajfcd  by    him.   he 
cp«a«l  JD  aSce  *arJjf  in  1854,  tii  fimt  case  tejag  ectillml  Mirtfn 
O.  Afalfccr  IX  Jntii  Frirlr„  >iis  cKent  bein^  ucrrisfiL       Of  latr, 
Mr.  MoatLc  has  Ijccfi  larjfctr  intertiteir  iii  rnl-csta!-  riJ%aiJoiii 
ll<r  formed  a  ]articf*hip  wis Ji  VeHiaro/,   T*wic»lmpi- rft  OetaJicr, 
i*5j.     .Mf.  »^(<Mii«*  iu4  iceu  ijijlic  uf»!oftuaa!t  in  the  tnktKt  *>i 
t«*  by  firri       frr  187'.  If  jK»«f4w<)  om  nf  iW  tarj«i  l^w  lilbw. 
ri«  if>  tbe  hj}fib<Jim.  «rii>ct»  *«  dcstroftd  jn  tte  firat  fire,     lie 
WJK  tjifi  J  at  ffrrwhy  tl»r  C«nsiJ(  HSr^  fir*  ia  iflSj,    Mr.   Meora* 
w*»  sT4frift.l  iln  tSsS..  ifl  Wm  Mmk  MJlftell,  ^jfeyghwr  isf  "H'ljllijBi, 
a.  Miis-hiflJ.  of  Akipn  O&ii, 

Ei>WA(l3  S.  li'tAAf,  of  «!ie  pr>raFfl<|i:  f,ein  rf  Islam  &  UdcoIii, 
wai  bcHTi  in  LI*iiniiKi|*in,  Vt. ,  /iraaiy  jt.  iS^.  she  soa  of  Pfrrre. 
pont  ind  .SaiDiallii  fSwifi)  l*haj<|.  Ob  JCfdunt  at  it  JiffaJnli.  he 
spfnt  serm   years  prior  ee  1S5J  h  Smil.i  L'ankina.     Daranp  that 

Cir,  lie  wBJiL  to  r^rttCcui,  JJaaj ,  nhera  be  prepared  for  cc-llegt  at 
wrmcf  Acadrniy.     While  aJteniJiinj  Wtliiiaia?;  C«jlr{v  he  rjtn- 
mcuenJ  lo  rajd  law,  aaid  after  ha  iTaiJtuiiBn ,  in  JS}7.  bt  ccaHJnict; 
hi*  «iiJi w  In  liis  /acker's  oIjct.     Hr  ntit  Jwofc  3  twirt*  in  t  h^  il«r 
sch-MjJal  CambridcE,  Mas*.,  and  ■»»»  adaJtced  le  Ehe  £4f  al  Riit. 
ka.j.  /t.,  itt  fsisJ.     In  Oetib*t  b/  jItsi  jxir^  i,«  «sw  m  Ctitc^i} 
*rKl  dPrawcjinnJ  prjtiirt,  loratiinj  a  (■artOE-fsfefi*  "^Ih  Mnw»  L, 
Nrsric.  ^  Wrrrortt  «i|iMk}Jr»re.      The  fire  of  Ssri;  &  l^.*n)  <nti 
d'i^tntd  la  iS&j,  and  M*.  lihAmyra*  ebsrrtl  w  jJie  I^ivlarBr* 
ttif  rttic:  ftar.    Wftt'lf  iba'f  *rf vsriu,  Iht  «j*  *  iwmb*f  oi  rl"»*  Jirfl- 
car;r  soiBHiittte,    -Srfofj  iiTteriwird  |i«  w^m  ro  E+JtJTpe,  rrnuaJnfig 
abroad  flboQi;  two  years,     Vpat)  ft« j-ptum  hf  prKrif^d  ilor>e  ortj] 
BByj.  whfu,  wicb  licxn  T.  I-Mi«i!lfii.  iJi#  f**s«j)t  (Jrcn  of  libera  Sr 
t.inrnlr  was  fcrnifd.      Air.  hham's  p^ctice  hat  iiaray^i  been  of  a 
dr'i^h  B™Jei  hiing  abtstiy  con  ftiieJ  to  Jjie  chiaojy   jsd  redenf 
mons.  iDd  be  fia»  aslabliilmf  a  reputstim  js  me  of  llw  safest 
MyJnscfsnandaibJeit  jwyeraallfce  Uir.    He  *r»i  narried  !□  186' 
10  Mpm  Fannie  JjorrJr,  of  f.litle  fa  is.  Unkimer  L"o..  N  V_  ani 
}kia  four  childna,  Inr^sons  aid  two  dau^htira. 

^     hoJEtr  "L    I.I.VfOLX,   Ihr  rail;  snn-iTing  sen   nf    Jlbralian 
tartccJa  JiDd  Majj'  (T«dd)  LmcoJa,  htu  bom  al  ^priDeC;]J    lU 
i>l  Aap-^t  I,  iSjj      from  r.r^j childhMd  his  jHrrnH  pre   hin 
*  lb4m«4Cb  nluutioa.     When  sctti:  <ian  bT  aje  he  <raa  sent  to 
'f*  aea<f«*y  e*  ^ft.  Es-abftw-k,  Iti  SpringftelJ,  a-nd  after  ttriairaljip 
•'•rrc  BJiTW  .T«nv  cntcml  tie  I[|i^oi^  hjtaoe  (Jnirenitr.  ntiipriitr. 
MM.      Hr  iSw  atte^did   fhriJW  A^Jtdent^,  EneSjr,'  N.  ,^.,  «nd 
iMrv^fd  CoIJriEr,  ^rt  daatinjj:  /rraa  the  Jaglw  iiislJDati<ia  In  I  &ij, 
J-.rrtfine  'h*  Harvanl  Ijiw  Sf>>oo3,  he  left  :n   February,  186^,  10 
ac%qK  a  ftMitDLl:ioo  m  the  Urited  States  arav.  as  fapilaia  ud  «*. 
H«*Bt  *1|UUet-t*n*TaJ  en  (rtoeittf  Grant's  itall.     hhonlf  aUtr 
tht  aurttinkr  of  -Cciiefil  I.«,  hr  rnilrBnJ.  and  cwmwowil  the 
sEoiy  of  liw  nn  Lfeiojf  0  htiof  a*ffl»iii(fS  t<»  rh*  H*r  h  1S6:,      jVt 
the  jiunlof  laemlwr  of  »fe  tirm  of  SoJuiaKwa  &  Lincula.  he  i(  once 
coranwnrd  rhr  p'swice  iC  hi«  proitviim,  bu»  tbe  fSftiawSIp  l*f. 
mg  aaan  d^ssolfnl,  Ik  ■'ciHimyeJ  Jo  aueiitt  Abut  uislil  iSj?  whe(s 
he  *ent  ro  J^urdiv  fw  sit  mofiCif.   Upfis  hr:<  tcMrtrs  hr  fcrswd  9lif 


panjicrriilp'  wuh  Ed^'iMS.  I»b*rB,  vhkU  has  wrtririDttl  ^ttwa^t- 
In  i»76.  V'r   fjrifrslii  w,4  «rtp<iif»t<^  wipervfwf  <i^  South  Chcjffo, 
arjii  iji  i^Sfl.  n^prewftttd  Ccj-jC  Ccudniy  m  itw  Illin«il»St»{tCtn»«-fi- 
ticn  at  .SpnnjrAfM   which  mnmirMrtl  drJtjMtrs  to  iht  Chieago  Ha- 
lionuit  Corneflilijii,     J  ft  wai  thoitM  otiK  of  I  li*tl««Offl  «<i  His  Bes- 
publJMQ  (i(lrrt  forrhe  ,sr4te      lurly  in  ib*  y#«f.  hr  wa*  appointci? 
bir  tie  eowrof  one  of  iIk  [ru^tm  ot  tic  lllEaobGrrtfil  Raii-oiul. 
Ifrt  KTtattit  \¥u>f>\  lhoir««f.  rtflc  ro  him  wp^n  (be  *cc*^tian  r>r 
Nnits,  A.  Gttfitht  lo  tJte  fwsJdtBcy,  i*brin,  »»<  (ribiilt  ta  hisabi^- 
llj^aad  KlM-inj!;  qui|itir<.iwii;f  a<ia  gwivliil  •flrjfurlWfmfnt  that 
ha  father «  ai<tBor>  »*<  sutlj  (irttn  m  ibe  lieanii  of  ibe  ptople.  Ice 
<r«  sUM«it«l  Sttretuj  at  War,  -  His  prfjBiin>sna»iinfi  of  tihe  aJaim 
rf    1      '^P*'^'°«o«  w**  rruf  kcl  ly  tlcciJiin  «n,|  ]hrex«lh  of  view. 
Iiiit|:»(f  tbechaice  nf   l^re^Ont  /ithor'l  taiccewir  bii  rwnie  wa* 


>mwicd«r.iii>>liaBrd'for.«injiid>piR»  apar- tb»- Kvtfomdi  tfelnt. 

>«t  wlone  W  lilt  Mike  nf  hi4  btkwril  liiJirr,  t«i  (ur  hJt  own  wonJi. 
nMr.  LiDcoln  wirtmnl  arwll  hotMcfd  by  hh tttatim.t*,  Jti*<'|ieoli 
imf  hit  friends, 

OuixH  tUfVKir  !fo«Ton  in  •c»iof  mrraber  of  (he  fm  of 
II.KI-M.  ll<iTiie  <lf  Saunder*.     Iff  reiBoved  t*  Chic*io  froo  .V«w 
V  *rij.    in  Majr.  rSj 5,  wiiea  ntiuteeii  jeirn  of   a^.  «aif ,  »rt»-  en. 
Uajitifi  infanoiuomnniercUl  p:rujt»  torlbtweccetJiaB  S»e((«»n, 
ijonmencoJ  Ibe  itudy  aflaw  witt  Uitrtie,  MiJln-  4  Uiris.  in JIune, 
llMo.      FrpnUhat  time  BJtrJ  Hepraaen:,  ai  bw  stixFent  ainS  part- 
ner, he  hai  been  coiuieicted  wit!  Thomu  liamm  aad  1  bosmi  »]. 
Hoyae.  in  the  sane  office  in  -irbih  he  I5  now  focated.     It  lidbulw- 
lul  ffhclbei  01  ma:b  can  be  uidof  any  othtr  Uwy*r  b  the  dly  u/ 
C&feajf«>,      Mt.    Ititfiaa  was  bwn  in*  Ciit«wgBS  <^i»fy  Ntm 
W».  Ortrtwr  30,  rS33,bi»  f^iW,  Httrj  W.  Hertom.  Ww  « 
«*p:»M  eltrjyfHaa  jiid  ;»  tatlirr  o'  V«rniMil.     He  re«i»cd  his  edu- 
catiwi  i.t  luatf  arwl  in  t  ho  ««d.«-tiiy  »f  Xinpirilfc,  Ohie.  loon  t(wt 
which  he  fsaie  ro  ChicajiCv     He  »m  »ds)itted  10  the  Bar  in  tS6i, 
and,  in   jSAj,  bartij;  tulxn  a   pstial  <(one  ir   tbe  Uoiniiaty  of 
Chiajro.  beiTfadualeJ  Fran  that  lnwJtutbn  wljli  bpftwr.   Mr,  llor- 
ton  Tu  BUKiated  with   Tbooui  I  loyix  and    trajamin  K.  J>jer 
ftnm  January.  186^,  uslfl  iSfij,  the  firm  najne  trtnt  IIojik,  Aj^ 
&  ilcmoTt.    Itmring  the  ksimr  year.  Mt.  Ayer   Tithdmr  aod  the 
narJnrtship  tf  Ifoyee  &  HjrCwl  vris  rontEd,  wlSikih  ccwilaattl  taltQ 
Janiury  I..  iU,7.  -whffl  Tficiua*  >l,  Heyflr  tie«iai  tbe  t*i«l  bmw- 
ber  ofjhe  flfa.    Pot  t»dw  jrt*«,  Buirow  M.  Siaeden  hu  brto 
«ws)*??ed  *i!h  I  he  fras,  ir>i(S  Fa  iS8r  bfe*f»?  a  rafrtber  of  jt. 
SJaec  the  rftJih  *f  Tbomii  H^/CHr,  in  Julji,  18S3.  tfce  Srm  h«»c»o- 
*!««)  flf   O.  .-1.  I  (jiBofl,  Thnniai  M.  H<¥Be  aad   Mr,  SauBd<-j. 
Mt.  llo«1«fl  fasfer  »unf  yea^s  !hefn  acl^iowledjed  U>  bewBCWff 
the  ]ealiii0  membrraof  his  prafeaoan.  and  hai  litesi  boflored  irth 
impoelaat    pixttlors*.     lie  ns   foraiany  yan,  and  itili  is.  an  ae- 
8iw  trjitM  o('  tbe  .Sorth-western  UniVersry  and  jmstidnt  -jf  tke 
Joint  LnanJ  of  snioajpnicrK  of  the  Jjw  SqiocJ;    ilao  a  jumdneal 
meimb*r  of   the  Bar  Auoda-ion  ani  1  jw  InttiEiic,  barn;  been 
prejjifctt  of  tb;  lallo',  trcuurer  durinjj  the  tryuif  period  nf  ihe  fin, 
and   (dt  ntaoyj-eari  1  cneTnber  of  tbe  eiecBtrirB  cjnltni«3fe,     Mr' 
llwtcn  liaj   IctD   nciireljt  tail  pimiuncnlly  ►if<iljl5cd   with  lA* 
KHipp  Meiti'i  Christisn  Assoriatsoo.  of  whrh  be  has  been  tie^ 
Brtiidcnt,  a  mcmbo'  of  the  tnarcl  of  malsaginatnt^  ui  d  chairiaait«r 
rh*  lecture  *ctr«l!ie*.    Fee  hftrm  jtar*  ite  W44  4  sruttrr*/  tl»* 
CfM*  ^lcttSwJi;«  EpiwopiJ  ChtfK&,  aad  Ja  Bci*  aR  *Bi«i  «/  ilu 
TnrJKty  Mfllifl.iH  Fpl ici>psf  Cb iirch.    la  jJio,  bcK»  «nt  as  a 
Eiiy  <f<l«t*i<?  So  iJ.c  GttttrAJ  Ctitf treTuce  a  CiatianMt.  isd,  ta  iSJr, 
T*  «he  fKeum^f^!<^l  Cor.ferenct  turif  in  l,<ifid*«i.  M?.  Hwton  beJne 
pw  of  ihe  Iwnty  J*>sjei)  wh>  repfsenned  thii  wepttyta  that 
graod  bf^y. 

TiriJJASi  ii^a^r  Ilotm,  the  aqvsd  Uf>  pf  T»«qu»«sd  Le- 
nnora  (IWnpSeJ  !|ayne.  wjn   bwq  at  Galen*    JJI.,  JuJy  17,  1845. 
Duriiig  tie  neal^^eir,  hU  Qkrenfa  retrnjed  Ai)  Cbk^mgot.     lie  era*. 
ualKf  frrm  the  hgb  Bcbool.  and,  ia  tltb,  Iram  tbe  tjtwiJepwtinent 
o/  the  .V«9lkwe!LejT)  LTiuifersitj.      Mr.  Ilayme  at  oace  coniiDeawit 
nractrce„  indj  in  lS6f ,  became  a  memher  nf  the  firji  of    lloyne, 
Hn-tDii  Alloyae.      lie  \a  &cill  conjiKtBiJ  anlh  Mr.  Ilarton,  the 
fina  iMriaj  ffortcn,  Hqjne  &  SaDrad*n.     Mr.  Hoyne  max  tie  finit 
pniidcnt  of  Che  Cbicago  Denocratic  aufc.,  trhieh  auboecfjcntly 
wan  transtermed  biH>  ihe  Irpquoi*.      Hr  ha*  nerrr  been  an  MiJw 
poOtician,  the   cm  y  pcwjlon  Co  whfcli  be  has  e»-er  bttn.  norciinaitd 
(Sflil  lltai  *s»  an  lnwe>f»nir  soijiri*  I*  hirt)  beinp  Ehs  mperrisor- 
»nrp  of  tbt  ScBilhTowB,  which  ot^tx  iud  f«aiiErly-  tnn  IkU  by 
Riibm  'f.  Lfacul?.     Wr.  Hnyne  ntarfled  Mljts  Jeaiuiir  T.  WscJay, 
daufhter  <s!  ii-wa  It.  Jfjclav,  a  procoiDcnt  Lawyer  of  2hcw  VotL 
TJw  f*r«ily  IMS  wjrInaJfy  t<n-  of  «he  mr*f  siib«antu9  In  Sccnand. 
*nd  a*Oo|  its  itprescr&Utiirrt  iti   New  Viwk  City  w*a  Wiliiaa  B 
JJjtdty,  »n  M«c3e  cf  Mm.  Hefnt  Jiad  a  membrr  *f  Ctnifpva,  who 
eteaiJy  w>»4«ed   Twat*!  Iloyn*  as  «  4;rtig)faij|f  wniJl    In  the 
family  ci  Ht<r.  AnrtntaW  Mselay.  <s«e  of  the  niflri  brjUmt  Baalist 
•Jhir.^  whoever  pteathed  la  Antrtica,  Thomai  Jf oruc r«idct  for 
M  riire--     Ir  MS  in  cr^tffd  rfmf«bra»Wf  of  iN»  earli  fwaddiip 
that  Mr.  Ifcync  ruejlwd  ftirai  hiitafcrr  ibe  Moe  Maclky,     While 
.Vfr,  .-royne  las  iki»  «m^iird  hH  f«*crret  to  aey  »p«faJ  bnnck  of 
the  Urn,  he  lii,  pahap*,  l«fl  JwDer  Jt^cwii  ia  teal  tswe  Um  uuj 
etia.n«Ty  prmicc. 

nciM.  FnAMKta  A.  JlorrnJtn  «jM.  Jmth  fa  Iferford.  M'c3t|)&a. 
Jia,  fra^oa.  n  sS  3s.  He  ve-ytivt^  4  dMcinJedvcitlonaiHl  trainar 
*l    tbe  Roya'  Fa^ifaffck  WJUam  Cymcjajimn.      Ea\grn\t:ie  inta, 
Pnwiii  hearivKd  ie  Vrir  '.'wk  in  f^prewbw.  ri(P.     He  ihctly 
afeerwaj-J  cajse  la  Cbica(j[o,  and  founil  eai|il(>>-ierat  an  ii  teacftet 
of  a  (injtan  fcbool,  at  IJonw'i  r.rair.   While  Iho*  etaiBjfei^,,  6* 
studied  Ibeoftjfy  undjr  Ibe  njipiicjof  tbe{>riBBDl,iitb«aB.S^ad 
fif  .MitAi^i^n,  an*  tnt  iiihwe^oenlly  orriainrtl  arrd  pfacnd  orer  Bbe 
i^n.j.'reEatioa  at  Jliiddy's  frfove.     HTiiir  pastor,  he  »raa  abo  /of  a 
tin**  e.tilttr  a  Ihe   lifinnis  Suart  irilang,  then  1  weelty  pajmt. 
Mr_  IIi'fTrauinaJKi'  edited  »  nisaJiMury  nmolhEy,  pibfiahcd  at  Aao 
.Arbor.  Mich.,  aad  fjettuent.y  wrot;"  lor  tSr  CJlittjfo  IJfiiMef».„ 


//-/■^fwz, 
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Merger  Takj 


By  WILLIAM  E.  SCHMIDT 

Special  to  The  New  York  Times 

CHICAGO,  April  14  —  Since  its 
beginnings  here  in  1872,  the  law  firm 
of  Isham,  Lincoln  &  Beale  has  been 
one  of  Chicago's  most  venerated;  the 
Lincoln  in  the  name  comes  from  one 
of  the  firm's  founders,  Robert  Todd 
Lincoln,  son  of  Abraham  Lincoln. 

Last  week,  however,  partners  at 
Isham  voted  to  close  the  firm  at  the 
end  of  April.  They  said  the  decision 
came  after  internal  strife  that  grew 
from  the  ill-starred  merger  two  years 
ago  betweem  Isham  and  Reuben  & 
Proctor,  a  much  younger  Chicago 
firm  that  had  built  a  reputation  as  an 
aggressive  litigator. 

Like  the  recent  collapse  of  New 
York's  Finley,  Kumble,  Wagner, 
Heine,  Underberg,  Manley,  Myerson 
&  Casey,  which  dissolved  in  a  spec- 
tacular bankruptcy,  the  Isham  disso- 


■  "«  i 


icago  PI 


lunon  underscores  how  volatile  times 
have  become  in  the  legal  business. 

When  they  merged,  the  two  Chi- 
cago firms  retained  the  Isham  name 
and  created  a  firm  of  225  lawyers 
with  such  blue-chip  clients  as  the  Mc- 
Donald's Corporation,  the  Tribune 
Company  and  Commonwealth  Edi- 
son. Donald  Reuben,  who  founded 
Reuben,  described  the  merger  then 
as  a  bold  professional  strategy  for  the 
21st  century. 

Top  Lawyers  Left  Firm 

But  some  of  the  firm's  top  clients 
and  best  lawyers  began  to  desert 
Isham,  amid  reports  of  bitter  per- 
sonal strife  among  the  new  partners. 
The  battles  reportedly  ranged  from  a 
fight  over  the  site  of  the  new  office  to 
allocating  profit  shares.  By  the  end, 
only  80  lawyers  remained. 

Some    newspaper    accounts    here 


problems  to  a  clash  of  legal 

cultures,  a  collision  between  the  staid 
button-down  traditionalists  at  Isham 
and  the  brash  Reuben  litigators. 

But  Richard  Marcus,  an  attorney 
with  Reuben  now  serving  as  Isham's 
spokesman,  said  the  merger  was 
doomed  from  the  start,  since  key 
Isham  partners  never  intended  to 
stay  with  the  new  firm. 

As  law  firms  have  grown  larger,^ 
and  often  more  impersonal,  lawyers.' 
too,  have  become  more  restless,  look- 
ing to  strike  out  on  their  own  for  a 
larger  share  of  the  fee.  As  a  result, 
there  is  sharper  competition  among 
law  firms  as  they  struggle  not  only  to 
hold  on  to  their  own  top  legal  talent, 
but  to  lure  lawyers  from  other  firms. 

"The  difference  is,  lawyers  used  to 
have  a  loyalty  to  a  firm,"  said  Mr. 
Marcus.  "Now  there  is  all  this  scrap- 
ping and  clawing." 


Law  firm  founded  by 
Lincoln's  son  dissoives 

CHICAGO  (AP)  —  Isham,  Lincoln  &  Beale,  a  law  firm  co-founded  by 
Abraham  Lincoln's  son,  is  succumbing  to  internal  strife  and  closing  its 
doors  after  116  years. 

"This  has  been  a  trying  experience  and  one  of  the  most  regrettable 
results  I've  seen  in  my  life,"  said  Richard  Marcus,  a  well-known  labor 
attorney  and  partner  in  the  firm. 

He  said  Friday  that  partners  voted  to  dissolve  their  practice  two 
years  after  a  merger  with  a  younger  firm  that  proved  "a  dismal 
failure." 

The  Isham-Lincoln  partnership  was  founded  in  1872  by  Edward  Isham, 
son  of  a  Vermont  Supreme  Court  justice,  and  Robert  Todd  Lincoln,  a 
Harvard-educated  lawyer  who  later  became  U.S.  war  secretary  and 
U.S.  minister  to  Great  Britain. 

But  its  financial  difficulties  became  public  in  1986,  when  the 
conservative  firm  merged  with  the  younger  and  more  aggressive 
Reuben  &  Proctor  in  what  was  the  largest  law  fu-m  merger  in  Chicago 
history. 

The  amalgam,  which  retained  the  Isham  name,  initially  had  225 
attorneys.  But  by  Friday,  only  80  were  left. 

"There  was  an  inescapable  feeling  that  there  was  no  longer  any  sense 
of  cohesiveness,  which  is  absolutely  essential  for  a  firm  to  stay  together, 
grow  and  attract  new  clients,"  said  Marcus,  who  will  lead  a  small  group 
of  attorneys  in  joining  the  firm  of  Sonnenschein  Carlin  Nath  & 
Rosenthal.       ^-/Q-S'S'     /^ffc/fje      Jcu/skjrl -Tino£s 
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Chicago  Law:  Shotgun 
marriage,  fatal  divorce 


By  James  Warren 

It  was  a  wedding  revealed  on  a 
Friday  the  1 3th.  That  now  seems 

terribly  fitting. 

On  April  30,  the  marriage  of 
Isham  Lincoln  &  Beale  and  Reu- 
ben &  Proctor  will  dissolve  amid 
rancor,  recriminations  and  re- 
morse less  than  two  years  after 
the  biggest  law  firm  merger  in 
Chicago  history  was  disclosed  on 
June  13,  1986. 

On  that  date,  lawyers  learned 
that  the  120-mcmber  Isham  Lin- 
coln &  Bcale,  a  firm  founded  in 
1872  and  one  of  the  city's  most 
genteel,  would  join  forces  with 
the  younger  and  far  more  brash 
80-lawyer  firm  of  Reuben  & 
Proctor. 

"They  tried  to  merge  a  street 
gang  with  a  bridge  club,"  said  a 
formor  Reuben  &  Proctor  part- 
ner with  minimal  respect  for  the 
old  Isham  Lincoln  &  Bcale. 

"It  was  a  shotgun  wedding  of 
first-rate  introverts  with  ,';ccond- 
rate  extroverts,"  said  an  Isham 
Lincoln  &  Scale  partner  with  no 
esteem  for  Reuben  &  Proctor. 

Still,  some  believed  at  the  time  • 
that  the  merger  had  the  potcniial 
of  a  powerhouse.  It  brouglil  to- 
gether two  of  Chicago's  best- 
known  and  most  influential  attor- 
neys— Don  Reuben  and  former 
Gov.  Richard  Ogilvie— and  $36 
million  in  combined  annual  bil- 
lings. Qients  included  Common- 
wealth Edison;  Tribune  Co.; 
Hyatt  Corp.;  Fireman's  Fund 
Companies;  McDonald's  Corp.; 
National  Broadcasting  Co.  Inc.; 
CNA  Insurance;  the  Illinois 
Housing  Development  Authority; 
and  the  Regional  Transportation 
Authority. 

But  the  marriage  failed,  despite 
the  prestige,  the  power,  the  money 
and  the  corporate  clout. 

'iome  observers  place  blame  in 
part  on  poor  homework  in  craf- 
ting the  merger  by  lawyers  who 
charge  clients  $200  an  hour  for 
the  same  kind  of  homework.  ': 

The  two  firms  then  fell  prey  to  a 
clash  of  corporate  cultures,  poor  ' 
management,  feuding  over  money 
among  high-income  people,  jittery 
clients  who  pulled  business,  nerv- 
ous attorneys  who  fied  the  merged 
firm  and  the  illness  at  a  sensitive 
moment  of  the  person  who  was 
the  merger's  catalyst  and  potential  ' 
savior. 

The  divorce  at  the  end  of  this 
month  will  be  more  than  a  parting 
of  the  ways;  it  will  be  fata]  to  both 
parties.  It  will  kill  one  of  the  most 
histonc  and  prestigious  names  in 
Chicago  legal  circles. 

Several  hundred  lawyers,  secre- 
taries and  clerical  workers  have 
scattered  to  or  are  trying  to  find 
work  at  a  variety  of  other  firms 
and  enterprises,  many  undergoing 
substantial  stress  as  th  ■  strive  to 
prove  themselves  anev 

They  will  leave  behind  some 
hefty  unpaid  bills  and  memories  of 
two  _firms  that  provided  profes- 
sional training,  camaraderie  and 
an  avenue  for  lifestyles  based  on 
big  incomes. 

'It's  criminal  what  happened." 
said  a  bitter  Richard  Marcus,  a 
prominent  labor  attorney  who 
came  into  the  merger  from  the 
Reuben  &  Proctor  side. 


Along  with  Ogilvie  and  trial  law- 
yer James  KJcnk,  Marcus  is  serv- 
ing in  an  undertaker's  role  as  one 
of  three  partners  on  the  "wind- 
down  committee"  that  is  over- 
seeing the  details  of  a  dissolution 
that  takes  effect  exactly  two  years 
after  the  idea  was  floated. 

On  April  30,  1986,  Richard  Fer- 
guson and  Bert  Early  lunched  at 
the  refined  University  Club  and 
broached  a  subject  bom  of  dra- 
matic change  in  the  legal  profes- 
sion— merger. 

Law-firm  America,  just  like  cor- 
porate America,  was  in  flux,  and 
the  conventional  wisdom  was  that 
bigger  was  better.  The  more  serv- 
ices one  provided,  the  better  the 
odds  were  of  attracting  new  busi- 
ness, be  it  corporations  looking  for 
ongoing  help  or  companies  in- 
volved in  the  booming  field  of 
takeovers  and  acquisitions  where  a 
law  firm  could  charge  millions  of 
dollars  in  fees  for  a  few  weeks, 
days,  even  hours  of  work. 

rcrguson  was  the  leading  panner 
at  Isham  Lincoln  &  Beaic,  a  firm 
founded  in  1872  by  Robert  Todd 
Lincoln,  son  of  Abraham  Lincoln. 
Early,  a  former  executive  director 
of  the  American  Bar  Association, 
was  a  legal  consultant — and  at  this 
meeting  a  pinstriped  matchmaker 
representing  the  law  firm  of  Reu- 
ben &  Proctor.  That  firm  had 
been  founded  in  1978  by  Don 
Reuben.  A  top  partner  at  the  giant 
Kirkland  &  Ellis  firm,  he  had  been 
fired  in  a  palace  coup  hatched 
while  he  was  on  vacation.  He  had 
been  too  high-profile  and  too 
niuch  the  renegade  for  many  of 
his  corporate  partners. 

Reuben  was  arguably  Chicago's 
most  powerful  lawyer  and  one  of 
its  most  enigmatic.  A  superior 
legal  strategist  willing  to  take  big 
risks,  he  represented  some  of  the 
bastions  of  the  Chicago  establish- 
ment, notably  the  Roman  Catholic 
Archdiocese,  Tribune  Co.  and  the 
Chicago  Bears.  He  ably  helped 
these  clients,  and  he  used  their  al- 
legiance as  tools  to  attract  new 
business,  to  frighten  opponents 
and  to  gain  an  image  as  a  "clout 
lawyer"  in  Chicago  courts. 

He  was  and  remains  a  mix  of 
the  profane  and  the  utterly  charm- 
ing, at  once  a  gutter  fighter  and  a 
respectful  adviser  to  conservative 
corporate  officials.  He  can  ter- 
rorize colleagues  with  public 
castigations  for  alleged  incompe- 
tence, but  he  also  instills  immense 
loyalty  as  he  passes  along  wisdom, 
opportunities,  favors  and  authori- 
ty- 

Despite  his  renown  and  his 
wealth,  Reuben  had  been  deeply 
hurt  by  his  dismissal  at  Kirkland 
&  Ellis,  a  firm  that  has  come  to 
epitomize  the  full-service  trend 
with  its  300  Chicago  lawyers,  its 
$100  million  in  annua!  billings 
and  its  Stimning  average  net  pro- 
fits of  $500,000  a  year  for  equity 
partners.  Large  firms  have  equity 
partners,  non-equity  partners  and 
associates.  Isham  average  net  pro- 
fits per  equity  partner  were  just 
over  $200,000  a  year. 

Reuben's  goal  was  to  create  a 
formidable  "player"  on  the  legal 
scene,  and  he  did  just  that  in  1978 
by  forming  Reuben  &  Proctor.  But 
even  as  the  firm  grew  and  gained  a 
reputation  as  a  skilled  problem- 
solver,  it  had  ills,  not  the  least  of 


which  were  Reuben's  role  as  the 
dominant  business-getting  force 
and  his  firm's  reliance  on  one-shot 
.    litigation  matters. 

Reuben  made  moves  to  expand 
his  corporate  and  tax  departments, 
both  to  service  clients  like  Tribune 
Co.,  which  was  venturing  well  be- 

■  yond  its  traditional  base  in  news- 
papers, and  to  lure  new  ones.  But 
he  still  came  up  shy  in  expanding 
the  firm  and  felt  a  merger  neces- 
sary. By   1986,  Reuben,  then  57, 

■  also  wanted  to  prepare  his  "baby" 
for  his  inevitable  departure. 

In  contrast,  Isham's  Ferguson 
long  h?  1  been  wary  of  expansion- 
mania.  Vie  was  cautious  in  com- 
parison to  Reuben's  swagger;  he 
was  highly  skilled  but  lo»-keved; 
he  was  a  patient  and  methodical 
ulil)iics  specialist,  not  a  brassy 
trial  attorney.  He  successfullv  had 
aided  Commonwealth  Edison  in 
the  mani.icalK  dry  coniplc.Miic.v  of 
rjlc  hi.Mnnt;'.  nnd  in  o\ersi;cing 
con<iriiciiun  of  Mv  nuclear  powcV 
plants  Ihroucnoui  Illinois. 

But  the  Isham  firm  had  stopped 
growing  and  was  not  attracting 
top  young  talent.  It  had  a  reputa- 
tion as  a  somewhat  languorous  en- 
viron, a  fact  recalled  by  Michael 
Kahn,  a  much-sought  1979  gradu- 
ate of^  Harvard  Law  School. 

Kahn.  chose  Reuben  &  Proctor 
because  "it  was  a  small,  aggressive 
band  of  pirates  with  big  clients 
and  media  work.  It  seemed  excit- 
ing and  an  alternative  to  the  real 
big  firms."  By  contrast,  "Isham 
Lincojn  &  Beale  was  typically 
mentioned  as  a  big  f^irm  in 
trouble,  a  sleepy  firm  that  empha- 
sized utility  rate  hearings,"  said 
Kahn,  a  rising  star  before  return- 
ing to  his  nauve  St.  Louis  in  1985 
for  personal  reasons. 

In  the  weeks  that  followed  that 
April  30,  1986,  lunch,  Early,  Reu- 
ben and  Reuben's  partner  AI 
Spada  convinced  Ferguson  that 
the  Reuben  firm's  strength — its 
energy  and  litigation  image — 
would  fill  a  vacuum  at  Isham, 
while  Isham's  corporate  and  tax 
breadth  and  its  Main  Line  aura 
would  aid  Reuben. 

And  so  a  deal  was  struck  and 
the  firms  would  merge,  although 
the  name  would  remain  Isham 
Lincoln  &  Beale. 

But  disparities  in  the  firms'  op- 
erations were  evident  even  in  the 
pre-merger  process.  Reuben,  for 
example,  solicited  opinions  from 
many  colleagues  in  weighing  the 
merger;  Ferguson  told  only  Ogilvie 
and  a  few  others. 

That  helps  explain  the  anger  felt 
by  many  original  Isham  lawyers 
when  the  agreement  was  an- 
nounced on  June  13  as  a  /ajt  ac- 
compli. 

"My  first  reaction  was  shock 
that  a  few  people  would  undertake 
a  transacuon  of  this  magnitude 
without  consulting  their  partners," 
s.iid  Ronald  Jacks,  a  key  Isham 
Lincoln  &  Beale  partner  who  was 
Ictt  out  of  the  merger  talks. 

Meanwhile,  younger  Reuben  at- 
torneys were  aghast  at  having  to 
join  precisely  the  sort  of  firm  they 
disdained,  and  they  raised  tough, 
even  belittling  questions. 

Those  questions  were  turned 
aside  by  Spada,  a  tax  wizard  and 
their  managing  partner. 

"Welcome  to  the  real  worid," 
said  Spada. 

That  real  worid  meant  that  some 
Reuben  attorneys  would  leave 
their  19  S.  LaSalle  St.  offices  to 
join  Isham's  offices  at  Three  First 
National  Plaza,  and  vice  versa. 
The  view  from  Isham's  high-rise 
perch  was  superior;  filing  space 
was  not.  There  were  other  wide- 
spread differences — cultural,  prac- 
tical and  imagined. 

They  included  the  purely  admin- 
istrative, like  mail  delivery  (every 
hour  at  one  firm,  daily  at  the 
other)  and  billing  clients  (monthly 
versus  quarterly),  but  also  matters 
of  style  and  philosophy  that  could 
surface  in  odd  ways  anj  create 
Iriction.  For  example: 


In  1972,  when  former  Gov.  Richard  Ogilvie  joined  Isham  Lincoln  & 
Beale,  the  firm's  offices  were  the  very  picture  of  calm. 

'It  didn't  seem  to  me  that  the 


•  Just  before  the  merger  took  cl- 
fecl.  the  Reuben  firm  had  a  golf 
outing  at  the  Marriott 
Lincolnshire  and  invited  some 
Isliam  aitorne\s  for  post-golf 
cocktails.  The  Reuben  clan  cay.ic 
in  sporl'^  clo'.iics.  their  Ishd-, 
i-iKiiiTcrp.u' .  Hi  suits.  Ciranlcd.  i; 
»  !^  .1  Frid.,\  and  ihcx'd  probal ' , 
Lomc  irom  I'lc  oflicc    but  their  .ip- 

pcirance  fed  the  Reuben's  firm's 
cullccti\e  preconception  of  Isham 
stodginess. 

•  Styles  were  out  of  sync.  Reu- 
ben lawyers  tended  to  see  Isham 
counterparts  as  sheep.  Isham 
lawyers  tended  to  view  Reuben 
lawyers  as  unjustifiably  cocky  self- 
promoters,  and  they  believed  Reu- 
ben was  countenancing  legal 
maneuvers  they  found  unpalatable. 

•  Philosophies  diverged  on  crite- 
ria for  compensation,  especially 
for  younger  lawyers.  The  Reuben 
firm  was  more  tied  to  the  work 
ethic — how  many  hours  were  put 
in  and  how  much  new  business 
was  lured.  The  Isham  firm  took  a 
"more  laid-back  approach,"  one 
that  did  not  necessarily  penalize  a 
lawyer  if  he  wasn"t  a  "real  per- 
former," as  one  original  Isham 
partner  put  it. 

•  Female  associates  from  the 
Reuben  firm,  who  did  not  tend  to 
be  wallflowers  or  prudish,  passed 
along  tales  of  alleged  sexism 
among  a  few  Isham  partners. 

•  An  original  Reuben  partner 
informed  an  Isham  associate  part- 
ner that  a  proposed  letter  she  had 
drafted  to  a  client  had  been  done 
poorly.  He  crumpled  the  letter  and 
dropped  it  in  a  nearby 
wastebasket.  He  thought  it  was  a 
benign  act,  but  she  was  furious  at 
what  she  deemed  an  insult.  She 
quickly  told  a  high-ranking  partner 
from  the  Isham  side,  who  in  turn 
chided  the  offending,  and  disbe- 
lieving, Reuben  lawyer. 

While  the  first  few  months  were 
rocky,  they  were  not  tumultuous. 
Turmoil  for  the  Reuben  lawyers 
began  first  with  rumors  in  late 
1986,  followed  by  confirmation, 
that  C.  Richard  Johnson,  a  top 
partner  from  the  Isham  side  and 
one  of  the  few  involved  in  original 
merger  discussions,  was  leaving  for 
Schiff  Hardin  &  Waite. 

Johnson,  a  municipal  law  spe- 
cialist, had  gained  prominence  as 
he  spent  16  yean  shepherding  the 
plaintiffs'  side  in  what  was  known 
as  the  Shakman  case,  which  result- 
ed in  a  federal  judge  outlawing  po- 
litically motivated  finngs  in  Cook 
County.  His  departure  was  a  blow 
and  prompted  a  dinner  among 
original  Reuben  partners. 

"It  had  a  profound  psychological 
effect  on  some  of  us,"  said  attor- 
ney Gary  Elden.  "Why  did  he 
want  to  leave?  What  did  he  know 
that  we  didn't?  He  was  a  mild- 
mannered,  respected  guy." 


firm  would  be  run  with 
deal  of  collegiality,"  said  Johnson, 
carefully  choosing  words.  "1  hoped 
the  merger  would  bring  a  more 
democratic  Isham  Lincoln  & 
Beale.  It  appeared  that  .wouldn't 
be  the  case." 

Investigating  further,  the  Reuben 
lawyers  discovered  what  their  new 
partners  long  knew  about  the 
"old"  Isham  Lincoln  &  Beale.  It 
was  rife  with  divisions  n  id  tended 
to  be  run  in  a  very  autocratic  way 
by  Ferguson. 

Commonwealth  Edison  account- 
ed for  as  much  as  30  percent  of 
the  old  firm's  bilhngs,  though  the 
companv  was  charged  at  an  un- 
usually modest  $97  houriy  rate. 
More  telling,  it  seemed  that  any 
attorney  who  did  Edison  work  had 
far  greater  status.  Litigators  Like 
James  Bums,  a  top  former  federal 
prosecutor,  felt  Ferguson  de- 
meaned their  efforts. 

"1  won  a  $2.4  million  verdict 
last  year  for  a  London  bank 
against  the  Des  Plaines  Bank," 
said  Bums.  "Ferguson  happens  to 
pass  by  as  I'm  ;in  a  conference 
room  and  gives  me  a  thumbs  up. 
Thill  was  it — no  calls,  no  words  of 
congratulations — and  that  was  the 
most  favorable  feedback  I'd  ever 
gotten." 

Lawyers  from  the  old  Isham 
firm  recount  how  Ferguson  re- 
buffed efforts  to  democratize  the 
firm  or  to  move  in  any  direction 
he  disfavored,  like  crafting  a  high- 
er profile.  He  infuriated  colleagues 
by  virtually  eliminating  its  summer 
training  program  for  law  school 
students  one  year,  and  unsuc- 
cessftilly  trying  to  impose  his  pre- 
ference on  allocating  "points,'  or 
partners'  share  of  profits,  during  a 
stormy  managing  committee  de- 
bate in  the  spnng  of  1986. 

Ferguson,  63,  began  stepping 
aside  after  the  merger,  but  man- 
agement remained  spotty,  with 
Spada  the  new  firm's  managing 
partner. 

Spada,  who  had  the  deep  confi- 
dence of  Reuben  and  clients  like 
Tribune  Co.,  was  privately  criti- 
cized by  colleagues  from  both 
sides.  Quite  apart  from  his  vaun- 
ted capabilities  as  a  tax  expert, 
even  partners  at  Reuben  &  Proc- 
tor had  found  fault  with  his  man- 
agement of  their  tax  department. 

He  seemed  to  be  only  a  mild 
improvement  over  Ferguson.  On 
matters  big  and  small— be  it  get- 
ting a  $1  million  bank  loan  for 
new  computers  or  transfemng  a 
receptionist  to  a  different  floor- 
he  alienated  colleagues  by  not  get- 
ting their  input.  Disappointed,  he 
would  eventually  leave  to  begin  an 
international  business  consulting 
firm. 


On  July  1,  1987,  Bill  Shopf,  an 
original  Reuben  &  Proctor  lawyer, 
lel't  with  several  colleagues.  His 
qualms  were  known  to  Be  similar 
to  those  of  Johnson.  The  next  two 
months  brought  even  more 
tremors. 

Ferguson  allies  called  a  special 
meeting  of  the  executive  commit- 
tee. There,  they  announced  that 
Ferguson  wanted  to  retire  and  was 
seeking  $750,000,  or  $500,000 
after  taxes,  as  a  severance,  several 
sources  said. 

"The  message  to  us  was  that  it 
was  detrimental  and  divisive  to  the 
firm  if  he  stayed,"  said  one  com- 
mittee member.  "We  could  buy 
peace  this  way."  The  committee 
refused,  but  Ferguson  retired  any- 
way. 

Then  came  the  departure  to 
Mayer  Brown  &  Piatt  of  6  part- 
ners and  10  associate  partners 
headed  by  Ron  Jacks.  A  former 
general  counsel  to  CNA,  Jacks 
came  to  Isham  Lincoln  &  Beale  in 
1979,  built  an  enormous  specialty 
in  major  cases  involving  insurance 
disputes  and  billed  about  $2.5  mil- 
lion a  year. 

He  was  unhappy  with  many 
matters,  and  one  involved  a  move 
prompted  by  Reuben  and  Spada 
to  begin  negotiations  for  new 
quarters.  The  idea  was  to  move  to 
four  floors,  or  150,000  square  feet, 
in  the  gleaming  new  Northwestern 
Atrium  Center  and  send  a  signal 
to  the  legal  community  that  a 
new,  revived  Isham  Lincoln  & 
Bcale  was  here  to  stay. 


Jacks  felt  the  firm  should  run 
lean  and  mean  for  several  more 
years  before  such  a  costly  move. 
In  fairness  to  partners,  he  revealed 
his  departure  before  they  made  a 
big  housing  decision.  The  dis- 
closure derailed  the  move. 

Several  events  then  converged  in 
late  fall  and  early  winter  to  place 
the  merger  in  peril. 

Philosophical  differences  over 
compensation  caused  a  furor. 
Lawyers  from  the  Reuben  side 
who  were  on  the  1 1 -member  exec- 
utive committee  moved  to  cut  the 
pay  of  several  attorneys  on  the 
Edison  account  who  earned  in  ex- 
cess of  $200,000,  sources  said. 

They  believed  the  Edison  \ 
lawyers  were  unproductive,  but 
they  also  felt  a  need  for  belt- 
tightening.  With  business  drifting 
away,  the  firm  was  paying  partners 
their  monthly  salary  but  not  their 
quarterly  "distribution,"  or  slice  of 
profits.  Moreover,  equity  partners 
from  the  old  Isham  were  chagnn- 
ed  at  a  decision— based  on  Reu- 
ben &  Proctor  partners  bringing 
greater  investment  in  their  firm 
into  the  merger— of  having  to  in- 
crease their  investments,  meaning 
that  some  would  have  to  write 
checks  of  as  much  as  $40,000. 

Both  Reuben  and  Ogilvie  took 
substantial  pay  cuts  for  the  greater 
good.  One  committee  member 
said  Reuben  agreed  to  drop  to 
$400,000  from  $520,000.  But  Mi- 
chael Miller,  a  sawv  Ferguson  ally 
who  now  shepherded  the  Edison 
account,  was  unhappy  with  de- 
mands thai  several  Edison  col- 
leagues be  cut.  He  departed  to 
Sidley  &  Austin  with  three  part- 
ners— and  the  Edison  account  fol- 
lowed. 

Dunng  this  period,  a  plan  for  a 

move  to  the  Atrium  had  been  re- 
newed. Tliis  time,  two  of  the  most 
important  partners  from  the  old 
Isham  firm,  David  Rosso  and  Wil- 
liam YoUes,  studied  the  finances 
of  such  a  move.  They  decided  that 
it  was  a  bad  idea  and  that  they 
could  personally  do  better  else- 
where. They  took  12  others  with 
them  and  joined  the  Chicago 
branch  of  a  big  Cleveland  firm. 
Jones  Day  Reavis  &  Pogue,  killing 
the  Atrium  plan. 

It  was  time  for  a  reassessment. 
The  Jacks  and  Rosso  groups  were 
gone,  the  Edison  account  was 
gone,  about  $10  million  in  annual 
billings  was  gone.  The  firm  even- 
tually was  forced  to  take  out  a 
$2.2  million  loan  and  pay  a 
$300,000  broker's  fee  to  get  out  of 
the  Three  First  National  lease  and 
consolidate  at  the  old  Reuben  & 
Proctor  offices  at  19  S.  LaSalle. 

An  emergency  meeting  in  Reu- 
ben's North  Side  home  underiined 


Robert  Todd  Lincoln,  a  son  o 
Abraham  Lincoln's  and  founder 
of  Isham  Lincoln  &  Beale. 

the  fact  that  nearly  all  of  the  de-    • 
factions  were  from  the  onginal 
Isham  side.  Partner  John  Hudson, 
an  original  Reuben  &  Proctor  at- 
torney who  felt  the  merger  had    . 
been  an  error,  urged  the  ongmal    i 
Reuben  group  to  join  forces  with 
the  stronger  Isham  attorneys,  tind 
a  new  name  and  start  anew  with 
perhaps  100  or  110  attorneys.  It 
seemed  a  good  idea  but  was  never 
acted  on.  '^We  didn't  have  enough 
nerve,"  said  one  partner. 

In  December  and  January,  bad 
publicity  about  the  firm  became 
devastating.  In  January,  Tribune 
Co   Chairman  Stanton  Cook  per- 
sonally informed  Reuben,  an  o  d 
friend,  that  the  company  would 
move  substantial  tax  and  corpo- 
rate work  to  Sidley  &  Austin  and 
McDermott  Will  &  Emery.  Sourc- 
es at  the  company  and  the  law 
firm  agreed  that  too  many  key 
lawyers  had  left  and  that  the  com- 
pany had  to  look  elsewhere  for  ex- 
pertise. ,     ^  .. 
Reuben  was  deeply  hurt,  said 
colleagues,  since  the  Tribune  ac- 
count "was  the  glue  of  the  old 
Reuben  &  Proctor,"  as  one  Reu- 
ben  lawyer  said.  But  Reuben 
himself  remained  optimistic  that 
the  ship  could  be  steadied.  Then,  a 
month  later,  he  became  veir  ill 
with  colitis,  and  moved  to  a  Palm 
Springs,  Calif.,  apartment  to  rest. 
There,  he  suffered  a  minor  stroke     -; 
and  is  now  recovering  at  an  Indi- 
ana Dunes  home. 

But  Isham  Lincoln  &  Beale  w^ 
not  recovering.  There  were  a  raft 
of  dismissals  in  March,  and  a 
sharp  reduction  in  Ogilvic  s  role 
and  pay,  leaving  the  firm  with  80 
attorneys  out  of  the  onginal  20U. 
The  cuts  were  loo  little,  too  late. 
On  .^pril  6,  the  firm's  m.inage- 
ment  committee  got  together  to 
seal  the  fate  of  the  law  firm  at  a 
meeting  mn  by  Howard  Krane  a 
top  partner  at  Kirkland  &  Elhs 
who  had  been  retained  as  outside 
counsel.  '  „ 

At  the  fateful  meeting,  Krane 
covered  details  like  tax  questions, 
severance  for  secretaries,  how  to 
handle  billings,  paying  of  several 
outstanding  loans,  sale  of  equip- 
ment like  personal  computers. 
Then  he  looked  on  as  committee 
members  signed  formal  liquidation 
documents. 

Reuben  was  deeply  fmstrated  by 
being  out  of  the  fray  but,  to  save 
his  life,  had  to  be  away.  "The  doc- 
tor told  me,  'Look,  if  you  want  to 
take  care  of  firm  matters,  go  see 
the  undertaker.' " 

Ferguson  said  only,  1  feel  very 
badly  about  all  this.' 

On  April  30,  exactly  two  years 
after  Early's  lunch  with  Ferguson, 
the  firm  will  be  no  more. 
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